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1] se. |MUSIC,.. MAGIC AND] 
MINSTRELSY | 


“IM WORRIED ABOUT WINNIE, 
NURSE. SHE FRETS FROM 

MORNING TILL NIGHT: 
WHAT DO YOU ADVISE? 


| 
DR. WALTER STARKIE’S 
” LECTURE 


—~---- > — 


Dr. Walter Starkie, F.,T.C.D., in giving an 
address yesterday on ‘‘ Music, Magic and 
Minstrelsy,’’ before the Elizabethan Debating 
Society of Trinity College, Dublin, said that 
in trying to trace the significance of what 
they called magic in music, very. often, owing 
to their knowledge of Western music, they 
looked upon it as a very complex art, in 
which the artist aimed at creating beauty. 
There was, however, another—the Oriental 
attitude towards music, wherein music was 
not either regarded as beautiful or ugly, but 
was considered as to whether it had a good or 
a bad influence. In Uriental countries, like 
China, India or Persia, they always had thig 
idea of music as magic. 

The music of the South of Spain was in- 
tensely interesting because it had preserved 
many of the traits of this music and magic. 
Three races had influenced the music of Spain 
—the Moors, the Jews and the gypsies. 

He gave examples on the gramophone of 
some bypsy singers and dancers living in the 
South of Spain, and from certain Moorish 
minstrels in North Africa who had preserved 
the ancient Moorish music which used to 
exist in Spain 


SPANISH FOLK SINGERS 


He gave 
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p O'Neill. “Why, the poor little mite is constipated. 
. agains: No wonder she's fretful. That is the chief 
Kinsale) | thing a mother has to guard against; 


Sale. and Mrs. Grant, 
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gg sí Kiddies don't understand; they're so 

on 23th absorbed in their games, and often neglect 

ong pei natures call, Then they get bilious, lose 
eur appetite and become irritable. 


rding the’ 
Seine < a Show mé your tongue, Winn‘e. Yes, it 
company coated—a sure sign she’s out of sorts, 
am \ll she needs is ‘Californie Syrup of Figs”;' 
as illegal. he ll be as happy as a sandboy in the 
nd is, a morning. | 
You'll find it keeps the bowels regular; 
purines the system and saves stomach upe 
sets and biliousness. 
If children are to thrive and grow strong! 
and keen witted, they must feed well an 
st what they eat. “There's no better 
than the regular weekly dose of 
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“California Syrup of Figs.’ All children 
love it. 
If I were you, I would send for a bottle ~ 
w and give Winnie a dose at once, 
ere is a 1/3 size, but you will find the 
6 size a great saving. 
Be sure you insist on ‘ California Syrup of 
igs’ brand, Mrs. Grant. Iamsurprisedthat 
some mothers are ready to experiment with 
heap and drastic preparations. It’s such 
pity they don’t realise that ‘ California 
syrup of Bigs’ is a perfectly safe children’s 
laxative. | I know myself how carefully 
and scientifically it is prepared.” 


California 
Syrup of Fics 


NATURES OWN LAXATIVE 


TEA-TIME 
calls for a CAKE 


O} YOU OWN 


How the! compliments fly across the 
tea-table when the crisp home-made 
cake is cut! And yet it has been so 
easy to make, with plain flour and 
Royal — and perhaps the aid of the 
Royal Cookery Book, 
‘which is |sent free on 
request from Dept. IT 10, 
Johnson Brothers, 23; 
Great Shib St., Dublin, 


It’s easy to make} 
lovely cakes with 
PLAIN FLOUR AND 
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A CANOER’S 
PARADISE | 
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ICRUISING ON INLAND 


WATERS 
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WHERE ORGANISATION 
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By a SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 


FIRST “‘ discovered’’ Germany in a canoe 
| in 1 each year since then Í have 

gone back to its rivers, and this yéar 
again my programme for the season, includes 
several months on German waterways. 
Perhaps, the two chief reasons why Germany 
is for me the ideal canoeing country are the 
ever-varying cruises possible there, and the 
never-varying friendliness that one meets 
with. 

More than any other single country does 
Germany ‘offer the canoer all possible types 
of waterways: take, for example, the point 
of difficulty, her rivers ranging trom those 
like the Moselle, with only encugh current 
to be -helpful and practically no river traffic 
to worry the beginner, right up through all 
grades of difficulty to Iller and Lech, sport- 
ing enough to satisfy the most experienced. 
Or again, on the one hand, there are rivers 
like the Main, which were trade routes 
before the roads: were developed, where the 
towns are proud of the river and show it 
their best sides, where every _ village 
must be visited for its art treasures, 
Neumann and Riemenschneider and un-named 
masters; and. on the other hand, there are 
such streams as the Drage, where one might 
think oneself in mid-Russia, never seeing 
house or human being for hours on end, but 
wild life galore. Or again, take the contrast 
between impressive wide rivers through in- 
dustrial areas, such as the Rhine through 
Duisburg, where the canoe looks like an ant 
that has strayed on to a crowded [parade- 
ground, and the canoers feel they ought to 
carry a motor horn and give hand signals 
before turning.right or left; and the utter 
solitude of many a little stream too narrow 
for the boat to turn round in. 


INLAND WATERS) 

Of rivers alone there seem to be no end; 
every time I chat with German canoers I 
hear of others which I “really ought not to 
have missed,” and put them on my _ pro- 


Canoeing at Saarsburg, on the River Saar. 


chains, perfect yellow sand beaches below 
deep green-purple pine forests, almost de- 
serted, although so near Berlin (or at any rate 
so huge as to appear so), and linked together 
by -short canals, so as to make a canoéing- 
area, where one could wander for a whole 
season without retracing one’s route, and a 
cva-coast rich in sheltered inlets, that one 
finds hard to leave (the Trave below Liibeck, 
most adorable of North German cities, 
wrecked my plans one year by insisting on 
a longer stay by its deserted duné@s), and 
that unique labyrinth, the Spreewald, an 
agricultural Venice, where there are no roads 
and postman and butcher and baker, and 
even the itinerant organ-grinder, all come 
by water, and where the traditional Wendish 
costumes are still worn and the traditional 
Wendish architecture still flourishes, log- 
cabins with thatched roofs and Wend totem- 
wolf on the gable-ends; and East Prussia, 
above all that part which does not seem to 
have decided yet whether it is sea or land, 
where elks look superciliously down at the 
canoe as it floats through forests. . .. 


WHY I RETURN 


There are, of course, other reasons why 1 
go back again and again. One of them is the 
cheapness of canoe-cruising there, thanks, for 
example, to the way that the packed canoe 
travels practically free on the »ilways, ard 
thus an item which in other couniries may be 
serious is removed from the budget—abso- 
lutely free on slow trains, where one shares 
the special compartments with market-women 
and their huge buck-baskets; or at low rates 
on fast trains, the railway accommodatingly 
pretending that the boat is a bicycle for the 
moment. E 


thoroughly organised, a typically German 
trait, so that the canoer finds things made 
casy for him everywhere—special baby locks, 
which he works for himself beside the huge 
main ones, or portages made convenient by 
a boat-car on its little railway running from 
floating landing-stage to concrete slipway; 
and railway stations like Trier with a special 
exit for him, so that he can wheel his boat 
on its little car down a sloping plane instead 
of having to carry it down steps; and muni- 
cipal landing-stages complete with guardian 
and changing rooms and douches, all free, as 
at Berncastel; and municipal camp-sites, with 
shower baths and cooking facilities, to enable 
him to visit the city without the expense 
of a hotel, inviting him to pass the evenin 

there instead of having to make a hurrie 

visit only and push on to camp in the 
less-populated areas below. 


RIVER GUIDE-BOOKS 

Organisation again means that there are 
excellent guide-books to all the best rivers, 
a vital point for the beginner, since he is 
far safer on a fairly difficult water, if he 
knows where the tricky points are and how 
to deal with them, than he would be on an 
easier one without such help—fortunately 
also so much of the advice is given in 


Another is the way in which the sport is | 


“ Organisation,” and the foreign canoer 
will at once think of red tape, still believed 
by many to be a German charactéristic. Well, 
as a matter of fact, there is less of it for 
the canoer in Germany than in most 
countries—no Customs deposit for his boat 
on entry or need th get triptychs to avoid 
it, no special registration papers except on 
the Rhine, no permits except for a few 
private waters (and on the long-distance 
ee Ps vee to — em. any- 
way’). In fact, with the ordina ssport 
ink the membership card of his aitinnal 
club, the foreign canoer is as free on German 
waters as is the German himself. 


A CANOE-CRUISE 


‘Organisation also contributes to the cheap- 
ness of a canoe-cruise in Germany, thanks to 
the ‘‘Canoe Station ' system, slowly extend- 
ing to other countries. I must frankly 
admit that the existence of this system is 
one of the things that takes me back to 
German rivers—I like camping and cooking, 
provided that someone else does the work ; 
but even more do 1 like meeting people and 
getting to know the local foods and wines. 
A ‘’ canoe station is an inn, let me hasten 
to add, it is not a youth hostel or any- 
thing of that sort, but an inn, so that one 
can drink (and I should need a page-long 
parenthesis here—that unique beer at Wel- 
terburg, in the Danube gorges, and the little 
unknown Moselle wines drunk in the cool of 
the cellar with the host who grew them, 
aml the most northerly wine in the world on 
the Oder, and white beer near Berlin. . .) 
and smoke a sleepy pipe aftér suca a meal 
as only a canoer can tackle, while chatting 
with the local worthies,: who always seem to 
rake out school-English enough to be 
friendly. It is an inn, often with shoulder 
and. smoke-coloured, century-old wood panel 
ling. and a wrought-iron and gilded sign: it 
is an inn which caters specially for canoers 
[and realises their appetites), which garages 
their boat free of charge, which gives them 
camp-beds or a hay-loft for three pence or 
so (as well as real beds for the sybarite), 
and which nearly always has its own free 
camp-site in addition, for those who prefer 
this. 

And the thought of long evenings in these 
inns links up with what I know, after all, 
to be the chief attraction of Germany for 
me—the friendliness that one finds every- 
where, the way one is not treated as a mere 
fleeceable tourist, but as a fellow sportsman. 
The way, for instance, that one's member- 
ship card of a foreign canoe club orins wide 
the doors of German clubs, or that a foreign 
flag on the boat raises interested and 
friendly hails from German canoers. I can 
remember a typical evening at Kassel, where 
we had met on the Fulda, just above that 
city, a group of boats returning home, and 
were convoyed by them to the club, one un- 
obtrusively going ahead, so that on our ar: 
rival we found the best place in the garage 
ready for our boat, and the geyser lit in 
the douche-room, and beds ready in the 


blind, and the folk-singer Chacon, who was 
always called “ King of “ Deep Song.” 

The primitive folk-music of Andalusia 
was preserved by the gypsy singers. 
He gave examples of songs at baptisms among 
gypsies, at Martiage ceremonies and at 
funeral wakes, and said that the interesting 
thing about them was that they found that 
the most famous composers attempted to 
hase their style on this primitive music. After 
music had. advanced to a tremendous degree 
of complexity certain other countries that 
had preserved their primitive tradition based 
on minstrelsy were able to contribute new 
blood to music, and these countries, precisely, 
hid minstrels very often of origin; 
a were Russia, Hungary, Rumania and 
pain, 


Mr. W. B. Stanford, B.A., presided. ° 
— —— 


DUBLIN WEDDING 
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THE REV. M. SEMPLE AND. 


MISS E. JESSOP 


The marriage took place early yesterday 
morning at St. Stephen's Church, Dublin, of 
the Rev. Mervyn G. Semple, B.A., Rector 
of Timahoe, Queen’s County, son of the late 
Mr. Vvilliam Semple and Mrs: Semple, Wex- 
ford, and Miss Ellen Jessop, daughter of 
Mr. George N. Jessop, and the late Mrs. 
Jessop, Bank place, Maryborough, Queen’s 
County. The Bishop of Ossory performed the 
marriage ceremony; assisted by the Rev. 
R. W. Ridgeway, M.C., B.A. rector of 


. piece 


Maryborough. 

The bride wore a mulberry-coloured two- 
ensemble in duvetyn, trimmed with 
antelope, and a hat to tone: The only brides- 
maid was Miss Deena Jessop, who wore a 
nut-brown tw--piece suit trimmea “th 
Persian lamb and a matching hat. Mr. Camp- 
bell Ingram acted as best man. 


‘-MOOREFIELD HOUSE SALE 
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From Oun CorresPONDENT 
NEWBRIDGE, Tuesday. 


The seven-day auction at Moorefield House, 
Newbridge (the property of the late Lady 
| Rose McCalmont), was concluded to-day. 
; The sale has been a big success, and a large 
number of buyers attended. During the seven 
days a total of more than 2,500 lots were 
cisposed of, realising good prices. The buyers 
had nothing but praise for arrangements 
which were made each day. Every facility 
was offered, including banking facilities, whicl: 
were provided on the spot for sales. To-day 
the contents of the stables, harness rooms, 
tool shed, garage and garden were sold. 

Among the higher prices realised were :— 
54 Tudor “accumulators, £105; Hornsby 
engine, £86: Atco motor mower, £16 10s.; 
wooden pavilion, £10 10s.; oat. crusher, £5 
5s.; four glass-houses, £80, £50, £36 and £13 
10s. Captain J. Vernon conducted the 
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and wear—and wear ! 


you what you want in Wolse 
write to Sunbeam-Wolsey, Lt 
Millfield, Blackpool, 


THE ONLY SOCKS YOU 
WOULDN'T WEAR 
™ THROUGH ARE 
TIN ONES” 


L YOU SEE THEY} + 
SHRINK SO DEAR, $i 
TRY AND GET ME 
SOME THAT DON'T’ 


The man who wants 


Here’s the very thing forthe man Xo. Ase. 
who wants the best. Remember 
Wolsey wool is famous—washes 
well, stays soft, doesn’t shrink, 
and keeps its shape. It’ll wear— 


If your outfitter cannot show 


4 2FAP bé 
|| USED TO BE 2/6.ii, 
U T : 


the best 


very 


can get what he wants 


in WOLSEY 


A480. White ye botany 
with long sleeves, 
Sizes 36° to 40”. 


Two other good Wolsey lines. 


No. Al29. Heavy winter-weight 
botany wool vests, with | 
sleeves, and pants in 
colour. Si 36"" . 
Price rment 


size 36'' 11/6 


No. A119. Natural colour pure 
wool vests, with lon sp 
o . 


> 


*, 


Cork. 


YOUVE REFORMED J 


A J MY LAD. NO MORE É 


CARDINALS, 
SMART, TOO, EH 2?” 


ae ee el eee 
Sdemmatttibdines cee ms om 


————— 


Happier the feet in 
KILKENNY MADE 


O CCASIN suoes 


auction for Messrs. R. J. Goff and Co., Ltd., 
Newbridge, and Messrs. McCreery and Sons, 
Kilkenny. 


gramme for “some day”; but, in addition to | pictorial form on the maps which form ‘part,| attics, and spent a long and happy evening 
rivers, there are all sorts of other possibilities | of the guide-books that even a very sketchy | talking with the members about rivers and 
| knowledge of suffices | 


German to use them. cruises past, present and to come... . 
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BAKING POWDER 
The 4 success ” recipe 


21-DAY TOUR 
AMERIC 


WITH SIX DAYS IN NEW YORK 
Hotel, Meals, Sightseeing and Entertainment 


ee ALA EA CP. 4 pees . 
COPA AE MAM. PE LONG AM OD 


A fast ship weekly from 
ALSO “ ONE CLASS ONLY” | 
Alternate Saturdays— 
from Belfast to New York. ! 
Every Frida | 


Lond rill ated York direct Look for this sign 


Low Cost Cross Channel trips on Atlantic Liners 


UNITED STATES LINES 


AMERICAN MERCHANT LINES 
Apply: 32 Nassau Street, Dublin; 12 W 
Place, Cobh; or Local Agent. 


SS 
CORK MAN HONOURED 


»™ 
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On Saturday evening last yim ag ringer 

d a telegram from London ex-Service 
saying that his toys had been 

ily adnjired by Royalty, and that the 

ess Reyal had bought two of his golli- 
wogs. DHSergéeant Springer has been bed-ridden 
a the Home for Protestant Ineurables since 
the Boer War. On previous occasions the 
Queen and the Duchess of York bought toys 
Made by him, ' 


for the canoer; those guite incredible lake- 
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Inspiration 


A 


for ' Beauty 


From Our PARIS CORRESPONDENT. 


T is, perhaps, with a thought of the 

certain charm of not being always the 
same that many women seek novel and 
original coiffures and ornaments for the 
dinners and fétes of the season which has 
now commenced. Sometimes they seek in- 
spiration from the modes of the past; 
again, they depend wholly on their own 
taste and imagination: In either case 
their creations lend a gaiety and charm all 
their own. | 

Indeed, the Parisienne is never more gay 
of heart, or supple of art, than when she 
turns her attention to something original 
in the dress she is wearing, or for her hats 
and hosiery. | 

Every age of France, from the far-away 
days of her Merovingian kings, lends its 
inspiration, and not even the eighteenth 
century English beauty is more deft in her 
telling use of powders and patches, 


THE FAN 


One of the chief aids to woman this year 
is the fan, which has once more stepped 
into the limelight. Madame de Montespan, 
beloved of Louis XIV., once had the 
original idea of desiring a fan, each fold of 
which should be painted by a different 
artist. One artist worked out for the 
whole fan in the design which Madame 
de Montespan had chosen—a swarm of 
many-coloured butterflies, hovering over 
roses of many varieties. When completed 
and mounted on ivory, this costly trifle 
had demanded the expenditure of 10,000 
francs. Madame de Montespan used it 
once, and then had it place4 in her boudoir 
as an ornament. 


SHEATH-LIKE 


Evening dresses, inspired by several 
early periods, have been most successfully 
achieved this season. Long, lithe lines im 
the revived sheath evening dress; the 
slender, slashed fish-tail design ; the crisp 
taffetas full skirt and ráibe, lines 
beneath silver-striped evening tulles 


are done with special appeal. 
Particularly new are the tie-back effects 


of all sorts, the hips tightly draped, the 
draping in a movement rising from front 
to back, with either folds of the straight 
material or cascades of frills falling from 
waist to hem down the back in centre of 
skirt. Tiered flounces in great numbers 
emphasise the popular horizontal effects. 
Infinite grace is displayed in the treat- 
ment of lace for evening wear, a qualifica- 
tion equally applicable to a delightful 
series of robes-de soir in crépe de chine. 
Shown in white and in pink, as well as 
in other delicate shades, these ravishing 
creations seem to be designed for some 
Thais or Aspasia, the style of skirt 
combining curtain -like draperies with 
modernised Assyrian effects. i 


MORNING ENSEMBLES 


always shown the c 
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PARIS FINDS !NSPIRATION IN 
THE PERIODS 


a—wkiliheonas 


| groups of pleats and flared sections are 
low on many of them. | 

Quite a novelty to be worn with suits 
and woollen day. dresses, belted rather 
above the ret waistline, are wide tweed 
scarves edged with fur, the centre part 
Ean flatly over the chest, with both ends 
ung over the left shoulder. Combined 
with these scarves are muffs made of fur- 
trimmed tweed, 

A square shoulder line is apparent in 
several coats. Draped necks are evident 
i the afternoon dresses, and in this 
category of clothes velvets are used 
frequently, both for entire dresses and 


which are hand-woven, a 
of black, and some of the most remarkable 
tones of red are used where afternoon 
i and III AS concerned. 
They range from purple to r 

crimson, petunia red, and the fich shades 
so frequently used by the Italian masters. 


IN SHOES 


The sandal retains its hold on the 
woman who has discovered its comfort and 
grace on the dance floor. The novel way 
of cutting parts of it away are without 
end, a certain intricacy of detail ensuing, 
though the general outlook remains 
Grecian in its simplicity. 

Subdued metal brocades promenade 
their gracious way under floor-length 
evening skirts. In. Paris there is a pre- 
ponderance of pumps, both for daytime 
and evening wear. Pumps of black crépe- 
de-Chine are much worn with ankle-length 
 Stterneen gowns. Many crépe-de-Chine 
slippers are dyed to match the gown’s 
colour, or contrasted, as, for instance, an 
evening gown of silver lamé worn with 


bright green slippers. 
Fil-taportest ie the toes and heels for 


—all 


present dressing. Several types of heels 
are’ to be noted, and a certain fearless 
‘note in brilliant colour and in various 
s versions of the square and pointed toe 
have come with the acceptance of the 


notes, along with an ultra-modern trend. 
Afternoon shoes for formal occasions 
show a splash of silver or gilt kid, which 
is to admit that models for evening and 
afternoon may be interchangeable. 
The flat heel has been accepted, and is 
often made square, while the Spanish form 


town shoes have taken on the square toes 
New models show either a really sharp 
point or a narrow square toe, and these 


are built on lines of their own. 


the sides which be | i 
manently, leaving ample room for toes. 
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grounds for jewels, Ihe new da 
n, the ever-present black, the 

lack shades of prune and ink, P 

rich dies, all these serve the effect 


ther Fes ru "skits is unchanged, while of bright ornaments worn with them, 


in several heights is good. Sports and. 


Multi-coloured tweeds, some of 
certain amount 
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Renaissance, Grecian and other historic] - 


t 18 |. 
v last having a “sharp angle ” along [ . 
the sides bends the leather per-| — 
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Hove for day-tim arry 

me or day-time is carrying out its 
autumn indications of darker shades. 
| , with or without cocoa-tinges, are 


excellent for street wear, and have re- 


hake á . off- , ceived an enthusiastic reception. | 


The principal characteristic of the 
autumn fashion collections resides in the 
variety of styles. 


: 
i 


longer show one 
guite a number. , 

Black astrakhan will be very pobular this 
season. Am I mistaken in asserting that 
“astrakhan has been, so far, consid a fur 
suitable for day-wear only? Anyhow this 
“season it will be met with on all sorts of 


Tine alone, but show us 


The dressmiakers no clothes, morning, afternoon and evening. 


| Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Dublin. 


ANNUAL FLAG 


DAYS 


15th, 16th & 17th 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday Next, 


November, 1935 
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THE GLORY OF THE 
COMMON. SOLDIER 


REMEMBRANCE SERVICE IN 
ST, GEORGE'S CHURCH 


There was a congregation of over twelve 
hundred people at the Remembrance Service 
in St. George’s Parish Church, Temple street, 
on Monday night. The ex-Service men of the 
parish paraded, wearing their medals and 
decorations. During the Service the names 
of the fallen were read out, followed by 
the singing of the hymn, “' Safe in the arms of 
Jesus.”’ 
The Service was conducted by the Rev. 
E. H. F. Campbell, Rector, assisted by the 
three curates of the parish, and the Rev. W. 
Anderson, Headmaster of Mountjoy School. 
The preacher was the Rev, R. Watson, a 
former curate of the parish, who served as a 
chaplain with the Forces during ‘the war. 
In the course of his sermon he spoke of duty 
as being the inspiration of those who went out 
to fight in a cause they believed to be right. 
He gave as examples the Retreat from Mons, 
in which duty was exemplified in the way the 
retreat was carried out; the fighting at Pass- 
chendaele, at which he himself was present, 
and at which they went to certain death. Con- 
troversy had now risen, nearly twenty years 
later, on this matter between politicians and 
a but one fact emerged clearly from 
asschendaele which was beyond controversy, 
and that was the imperishable glory of the 
common soldier amid the horrors of that awful 
time. Again, there was the exploit of the 
Navy at Zeebrugge, which was such a splen-. 
did example of duty nobly done in an epic of 
t's war as glorious as any recorded in history. 
Proceeding, the preacher said that the 
thoughts and desires of all of them were 
to-day centred on peace. They looked at 
Europe and they saw gathering clouds ‘of war, 
and so it was that they wanted as never 
before to have laid before them how to seek 
peace and ensure it. Unless they wanted 
another million lives sacrificed at the altar of 
Mars, they much all constitute themselves 


apostles of peace: they much preach peace, 
act peace, live peace. As they listened a few 
moments ago to the names of the fallen ii 
St. George's Parish being read out, their 

feelings must “have been those of mingled 
pride and sadness, but it must also have 

kindled in them a hope and prayer that no | 
generation shall again have to face the horrors 
of a universal. war. “We who saw the 
horrors of the last war,” said the preacher, 
é who suffered the agonies of wounds and 
exposure, who saw sights of unparalleled and 
unspeakable horrors—we tell you there is ne 
glory in war. And when we tell you this we 
are not unmindful of the comradeship and 
communion in whose bonds we were united by 
a common fellowship. Not one of us but can 
tell stories of quiet heroism and of single- 
minded sacrifice. But we would do so not to 
glorify war, but to lighten what would other- 
wise be unrelieved gloom. 

Mr, Watson made an earnest appeal for Earl 
Haig's Fund, and said that when he went 
every year to the Remembrance ceremony in 
the Park he found himself marching side-by- 
side with ex-Service whose coats were 


pitifully thteadbare nud whose feat somolimes 
h and Ww 
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MAJOR C. 0. CRAWFORD 

Major Charles Oliver Crawford, M.C., 
whose death is reported, was born at. London- 
derry on May 135th, 1898, and was first com- 
missioned in 1915. He served in France and 
Belgium from 1916 to 1918, and was awarded 
the Military Cross and Bar for distinguished 
service. On joining the Indian Army in 1918 
he was posted to the Ist Battalion the 2nd 
Punjab Regiment, and again saw active ser- 
vice in Waziristan in 1921. Major Crawford 
held several staff . appointments, being 
G.8.0. 3 from October, 1926, till Januarv, 
1928, and again from October, 1932, till 
September, 1934, when he was appointed 
Brigade Major to the 5th (Quetta) Infantry 
Brigade. He was a very nopular staff officer. 
He died of peritonitis after an operation in 
the British Military Hospital at Quetta. 


MORRIS PRODUCTS IN 
DUBLIN 
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In our issue oí yesterday an error appeared 
in the motor notes regarding the Morris 
products, assembled by Messrs. G. A. 
Brittain, Ltd., of Portobello, Dublin. 

This company is now building, for the Free 
State market, the 8 h.p., 10 h.p. and 12 h.p. 
models of Morris cars, and is now come 
mencing production of the “' Big Six ” models. 

e prices are as follow:—Morris Eight: 
Four-door fixed head saloon, £199 10s.; Four- 
door sliding head saloon, £215: Morris Ten 
Four, sliding head saloon, £265; Morris 
Twelve Four, sliding head saloon, £270; 
Moiris Sixteen and Eighteen (6 cylinder, £16 
tax), sliding head saloon, £305; Morris 
Twenty-one and Twenty-five (6 cylinder, £16 
tax), sliding head saloon, £375. 

Messrs. Brittain’s Morris models are all 
four-door types and are designed to ensure 
the maximum of safety. This company also 
markets the famous Morris 5 ewt. and 10 cwt, 
light delivery vans. 
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(Continued from Previous Column.) 
showed through their boots. He himself was 
well clothed ahd well fed, and he thought how 
wrong it’ was that they should be in such 
sore distress. The need was greater than ever, 
and he asked for a liberal response. 
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